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Americans in Asia 
* 


Mr. Esy: Whether we like it or not, one of the problems of Asia is 
Americans in Asia. Whether we like it or not, Americans are in Asia— 
militarily, diplomatically, economically, socially, and on all other fronts. 
_ This is unpleasant and uncomfortable; and many Americans look to 
the day when we can come home again. 

In the light of your practical experience, Mitchell, as head of the Na- 
tional Land Commission’in Korea in 1946, 1947, and 1948, what do you 
think of the role of Americans in Asia? 


Mr. Mircuetv: I came back from the Orient a disillusioned and wor- 
_ ried liberal. Some twentieth-century power is going to help Asia achieve 
an industrial and social revolution. I am worried about who is going to 
do it. Will it be the U.S.S.R., or will it be the United States? And the - 
most worrisome question to me is this: Is this imperialism? 


Mr. Expy: You have had long experience in Japan and in the rest of 
the Far East, Reischauer, and are now a member of the department of 
Far Eastern languages at Harvard University. Do you agree with 
Mitchell’s view of Americans in Asia? 

Mr. Reiscuaurr: There is a great problem there. Asia is going to be 
extremely important to us. There are a billion people there. In the 
future that is going to mean a great deal to American security, prosper- 
ity, and everything else. But we should not forget that it is Asia and 
that these are Asiatics, a billion of them. That is the most important 
single factor. 

Mr. Esy: Mitchell, I have underlined the fact that you have had prac- 
tical experience in Asia. You, in a sense, conducted a revolution through 
your land-reform program and industrial redevelopment. What did 
you learn from that experience? 

Mr. Mircuety: Well, that is why I said that I am a disillusioned and 
worried liberal. We practiced a little bit of paternalism in South Korea. 
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I was head of an organization which managed a half-million acres of 
the country’s best farm lands. Before I left in 1948, we were able to put 
over a land-reform program selling this land to the farm tenants at a 
reasonable price. That program was a success and went a long way to 
strike at the human misery and dissatisfaction on which communism 
breeds. But we Americans did not have much land to sell—only that 
taken from Japanese landlords, under international rules of warfare. 
Three-fourths of the tenants’ land in South Korea was owned by rich - 
Korean landlords; and the reactionary government of Korea, which 
our army of occupation supported and brought into power, refused to 
finish the land-reform job which we Americans started. We never © 
pressed them hard enough to make them finish it. That is what I mean — 
by the necessity of a little greater degree of paternalism to help these 
governments save themselves from communism. 


Mr. Esy: I have had some experience in the CIO; and in the CIO we 
theoretically fought Communists. We found out that, when we fought 
them, we had to have a better program. Are you telling me that the 
only way that we can win in Asia is by having a better program than 
the Communists and by spelling it out in specific actions? 


Mr. Mircueti: Exactly! We had a better program in Korea, but it 
was quite a job to induce the Korean people, from the highest to the 
lowest, to adopt it. 

I will tell you something about the administrative details. We had 
from six up to twenty Americans, just a handful. There were ten thou- 
sand Korean officials, and we rented farms to more than three million, 
three hundred thousand Korean farm people. When the time came to 
sell that land, it required virtually an administrative revolution in the 
country. We had to stand over the printing presses while thirteen mil- 
lion forms were being printed to sell this land. We had to conduct 
meetings. We had to give prizes for efficient performance of duties. 
We had to induce the little people in the county offices to register a 
thousand land deeds in a new and rapid manner, when it used to take 
them perhaps a day to register each deed. We brought rubber stamps 
to them and mass-production methods of doing big jobs. But the most 
important thing was our insistence upon complete honesty. I think that _ 
we got almost complete honesty in South Korea in the disposal of over 
one million, four hundred thousand plots of farm land, and we did not 
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have to use the firing squad to do it. I think that we can lead the revo- 
lution in the world as fast as the Communists, and without shooting 
anybody either. 


Mr. Reiscuaver: Are you implying that we had a great success in 
Korea, then? 


Mr. Mirtcuety: I am implying, in the limited field of action where 
the U.S. Army actually put social reforms into practical operation—like 
bringing the land to the Korean tenants at a reasonable price—we had 
a great success. But we certainly did not succeed in the entire Korean 
occupation, because there were too many fields of social reform where 
we did not, and with the army in the occupational picture, I think we 
could not, push reform. 


Mk. ReiscHaveEr: The tragedy in South Korea, as I see it, was that we 
did not do enough. Either we should have done nothing and not gone 
into South Korea at all, or else we should have done a great deal more. 
We should have been prepared. 

But I feel that that was a rather special case. There are not many 
places in Asia where we go as an occupying nation and find what is 
essentially a political vacuum. The Koreans had had no government of 
their own for forty years. Before that, they had had a run-down, 
ancient, antiquated affair, which just disappeared of itself. They had 
been under the Japanese all this time, and they did not have political 
consciousness or a new government. That was a great opportunity 
for us. 

But it is a much more ticklish problem in other areas. Japan was one 
special case, too. There we went into a thoroughly defeated nation and 
a demoralized nation—demoralized in a way I think no other people 
have ever been. And there was a great chance for vigorous, construc- 
tive leadership. I think that we went in, on the whole, and did a good 
job. But, in the rest of Asia, we were not invited in, in the same way; 
we do not have that same chance. 


Mr. Esy: But granted that these are special cases, it seems to me that 
they have this one thing in common: There is the fact that the peoples, 
the masses of Asia, are being appealed to by ideologies; they are being 
appealed to by promises; they are being appealed to, as I have experi- 
enced it, in the same way in which the American worker is appealed to. 
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And it is here that we have fallen down. It seems to me that we were 
fundamentally weak in two points. First, we had no ideology; and, 
secondly, we were not sure how we wanted to go ahead. 


Mr. RerscHauer: Yes, I think that our weakest side in Japan, as well 
as in Korea, was that we did not have the ideas. We had not worked it 
up into a philosophy. We did not give the people enough idealism. 
It is really amazing how the people of the world cry for idealism. The 
Russians, in their own way, have given them that to a great extent. © 
They have held up this great future. We have done practical things but 
have forgotten about the ultimate goal. 


Mr. Mircuexy: I want to disagree with Reischauer on the subject of 
Japan. I would like to say a word about the military occupation as a 
means of accomplishing these things in the Orient. I think that it is a 
very bad means. What I am about to say is not going to be pleasant for 
many worshipers of MacArthur, so I will start by paying the General a 
compliment. His military genius is unquestioned. However, it is my 
belief that the army of occupation and the army effect on the political 
and social future of the Orient have been disastrous. This may come as 
a shock to listeners who have been exposed to MacArthur’s fanatically 
laudatory press agency. You know, they talk glowingly of the great 
spirit of democracy and liberalism developing in Japan. Yet, I would 
like to remind you of two things. One concerns Korea; one, Japan. 

The first, MacArthur is now in Korea seeking to remedy what is, to . 
a great extent, one of his own failures. Korea, a neglected end-of-the- 
line operation, was militarily MacArthur’s responsibility during the en- 
tire occupation period. Even more important, Korea was his social and 
political responsibility during the first critical eleven months of our 
occupation of Korea. That was when industry was fast disintegrating 
and America’s chances of developing a middle-of-the-road_ political 
force were being thrown away by inept military government decisions, 
such as putting labor-union leaders in jail, Eby. The story of the reac- 
tionary government of Syngman Rhee, which America developed, is in 
a great measure an inexorable following of errors made during Mac- 
Arthur’s first year of responsibility for Korea. 

My second point is that many good analysts who have left the govern- 
ment service (incidentally because MacArthur has never welcomed 
caustic criticism of his activities in Japan) have concluded that democ- 
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ratization and liberalization of Japan have been quite superficial and 
that control over Japan’s industrial and commercial life, formerly exer- 
cised by the unbelievably powerful industrial families, has not yet been 
broken. It has merely been scattered somewhat. 


Mr. ReiscHauer: I am in diametric disagreement with that statement, 
Mitchell. I think that the occupation, on the whole, has been quite suc- 
cessful in Japan. The hold of these families on the great industries has 
been broken for the most part. The Japanese are in a position to go 
ahead in a democratic way. Now I am not going to give the credit for 
that primarily to the American army or General MacArthur. I think 
that it has been most unfortunate that our control of what is basically a 
civilian operation, a political operation, has been in the hands of mili- 
tary men. One of our great dangers in all Asia is that we think in terms 
of military crisis only, whereas the periods between oe crises are 
more important. 


Mr. Esy: That is a point which I would like to elaborate somewhat. 
I believe that we in America today, by the very nature of our experi- 
ences, assume that once we intervene in foreign lands militarily and 
once a war is over we can come home. Not only do we think that we 
can come home, but also we are incapable of thinking that the develop- 
ment of this revolution which is going on in the Orient is going to 
cost us money comparable, perhaps, to what we are spending for the 
military. 

Again, as practical men, men who know the Orient, is it not neces- 
sary for us actually to translate these abstract things into specifics? 


Mr. ReiscHavueER: I would put it in these terms. There are three as- 
pects of what we are trying to do in the Far East in descending im- 
portance: Most important of all is the aspect of ideas—ideologies—and 
there we have fallen down worst of all, and the Russians have done the 
best job. We should have these ideals of our own democratic faith. We 
should translate them into specific terms which fit the special situation 
in each country. It is not easy, but it is an important task. 

Next comes the physical aid—economic aid. We have done a little bit 
more on that side, but we are still woefully weak. 

Only as a third and lowest element would I put the military. You 
sometimes get to the point where you actually have to fight and defend, 
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but that should be the stop-gap action, that is, defensive; these other 
two are offensive. 


Mr. Esy: We have talked about what “we” are going to do. We are 
going to do this for the Koreans; we are going to do this for the Japa- 
nese. Are we going to be able to do it for them, or must we do it to- 
gether? What does it mean when we constantly say, “We’re going to 
do this”? If I were a Japanese or a Korean, I would hesitate a little bit 
at having too many people do so many things for me. 


Mr. Mitcuetv: I go back to my operational experiences with an agen- 
cy which actually did a technical and administrative job in Korea. We 
unfortunately had to exercise a great degree of what I will call “pa- 
ternalism.” To the Korean people, of course, that was extremely bad. 
It smacked of imperialism. But, otherwise, how are we going to bring 
the necessary knowledge of technical administration and industrial 
management and so forth to a people who are still living in the seven- 
teenth century? I will repeat what I started with. Somebody is going to 
help Asia bring itself into the twentieth century. Who is it going to be 
—the Soviet Union or the Western world? 


Mr. ReiscHaver: This term “paternalism,” I think, is a rather dan- 
gerous one. It smacks of a rather unfortunate father-son relationship. 
I think “cooperation” or something like that would be a much better 
term. We do have these special situations where we take over. We are 
forced to take over because of military necessity. At that time we should 
show fearless leadership, as we have to a certain extent in Japan and 
not so well in Korea. But those chances are rather rare. Most of the 
time we should be there ready to furnish the ideas and behind them 
the material aid to help these people go on by themselves. 


Mr. Mitcuett: “Cooperation” is a good word, but it does not have 
much effect when communism is marching into country after country 
after country, simply because the reactionary governments with which 
we have been trying politely through the State Department to cooper- 
ate laugh at us. They accept our money, but they refuse to put into 
effect the basic social reforms which alone can save them from com- 
munism. 


Mr. Exy: I want to go on to develop the analogy of this to the Ameri- 
can labor experience. We are in Korea; we are in Japan. The thing 
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which I have found out is that, when you are appealing to people in the 
labor movement, you have to have a specific program as it relates to 
their own bread and butter, particularly in times of unemployment and 
economic crisis. 

I would like to ask you both a specific question. In our area which 
we occupy in Korea and in Japan, have we gone far enough? Should 
we have insisted on a Korean program of land reform? Or, to be even 
more specific, should we have gone into operation in Korea and divided 
up the land which was held by Koreans and not under our control? 


Mr. RetscHaver: I would say that Japan and Korea are two very dif- 
ferent situations right now. In Japan, if anything, we have gone too far. 
We have been paternalistic a little bit too long. We are practically sit- 
ting on democracy in Japan and keeping it from growing by sitting 
around ourselves and not letting it come up from the grass roots. In the 
case of Korea, obviously we are going to have to do a great deal more. 
Obviously doing it through the United Nations would be more desira- 
ble, less paternalistic in a way, than doing it ourselves. That is our open- 
ing wedge. But we have to do a great deal for Korea now that the re- 
sponsibility has been put back in our laps. 


Mr. Mircuett: Korea has been described as a police state. Well, 
Korea is probably a police state already all right and probably will con- 
tinue to be during our lifetime. It is the only kind of government it has 
ever had or has ever known. But if we continue to let governments 
like Syngman Rhee’s operate without a strong degree of pressure on 
them to clean themselves up and to bring to their people a few basic 
social reforms, where will cooperation get us? 

Maybe Reischauer and I are in agreement, but I do not think so. I 
think that his word “cooperation” is a weak word. The State Depart- 
ment has been operating politely in that fashion for too long. 


Mr. Ezsy: Do I gather from your inference that you think that we 
should have applied pressure, to put it mildly, on Rhee’s government 
and that we should have acted much more firmly than we did? Would 
that action be consistent with the American point of view that we be- 
lieve in self-determination and that people should work out their own 
problems? Would we not be accused of dictatorship? Would we not 
be accused of interference? Do you think that we could use that kind of 


pressure? 
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Mr. Mitcuett: While, as I mentioned, I am a disillusioned and wor- 
ried liberal, my belief in the ideals of democracy and self-determination 
certainly have not suffered. But the urgency of the march of Soviet 
domination is such an important problem today that I do not know 
whether we have the time to let matters work themselves out. Perhaps 
stronger pressure, coupled with Marshall Plan aid—and I think that 
I would prefer to let the United Nations set the conditions under which 
agreement is made with these countries for financial aid—is necessary. 


Mr. Reiscuaver: I would say that in a case like Korea, where we are 
back in there fighting, we will have to exert considerable pressure to 
help pull the country together again. In areas where we are giving di- 
rect economic aid, we can have some strings attached, and the people 
will go along and help. But in the long run it is more important to train 
these people to do it themselves. The first step for Korea should be to 
bring hundreds, actually thousands, of young, able Koreans to this coun- 
try and to the countries of Western Europe, to train them to solve their 
own problems. 


Mr. Mircuett: There we have found the first real point of agree- 
ment, I suppose. Reischauer and I do think that bringing modern tech- 
nology to these people is the greatest long-run solution. 


Mr. Esy: Again as a practical man, I would like to ask you some 
very specific questions. Do you think, Mitchell, that you gave more 
efficient government to Korea than it had? I mean were you able to 
do it with the people that you had working there? What was the re- 
action of the South Koreans whom you brought into this program? 


Mr. Mircuett: I persist in thinking that we did. Through a very 
paternalistic program, we forced some Koreans to do things which 
were against their tradition; but, after a year or two’s operation that 
way, they saw it pay off. They saw it pay off in greater financial re- 
turns, greater physical production from the soil; and they finally saw it 
pay off in the great amount of gratitude which the tenants of Korea 
lavished on us after they got their land title to tack on the wall, show- 
ing that the land belonged to them. 


Mr. RetscHaver: I would not doubt Mitchell’s effectiveness in Korea 
in giving them better government, but I think, in a sense, the Russians 
did still better by doing what they wanted to do through Koreans whom 
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they had trained in Moscow and who came back, themselves, as fa- 
natic Communists. That I think is a still more efficient way of doing it. 


Mr. Mircuetx: Unfortunately we did not have ten thousand Koreans 
in the United States, training for technical and administrative jobs dur- 
ing the war. If we had had, we could perhaps have done the same 
thing. 

Mr. Reiscuauer: But that is exactly what we ought to be doing, not 
only with Koreans, but people from Indonesia, Siam, and elsewhere. 


Mr. Mircuett: How can we induce the American taxpayer to pay 
for that when the American people are not particularly interested in 
international problems anyway? We cannot even recruit enough people 
to do the job in a foreign country. 


Mr. Esy: We are agreed that the problem is difficult; we need more 
people; and we should see that more is done through the United 
Nations. 

I would like to ask you a question which has a moral slant. Were 
there any Americans who were tempted, every once in a while, by the 
opportunity for their own gain in this situation? Did you have any 
empire-builders, Mitchell, any people who benefited out of this experi- 
ence? Or were they all idealistic like you? 


Mr. Mircuett: Unfortunately there were plenty of empire-builders 
among the American officer and civilian personnel. We found quite a 
few of them who were trying to set up their own little empires—to be 
the “textile king” of South Korea after the occupation, for example, 
and so on. 

But again I will come back to one of Eby’s points; that is, failure of 
communication between those areas and the taxpayer and the Congress 
at home. Here is an illustration: The United States budget for expendi- 
tures within this country in the 1948-49 fiscal year were about thirty- 
five billion dollars. And do you know how many government employ- 
ees we had here in this country? 


Mr. Esy: How many? 


Mr. Mircuett: We had over two million, and one hundred and 
forty-five million Americans watching them. 
Our expenditures in all the foreign economic operations of the United 
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States, at the same time, were about seven billion, and we had less than 
ten thousand technical, administratively trained Americans; and no- 
body was watching them. Nobody could report back home when our 
foreign economic program started going to pot. 


Mr. Esy: So, in a sense, this problem of Americans in Asia is one of 
communication and one of understanding our own program. 

Why is that difficult? You know Japan, Reischauer. What is your 
judgment in regard to the failures of the Americans to understand? 


Mr. ReiscHauer: It is awfully hard for us to see the actual situation 
in these different areas. Perhaps in Japan it is not so difficult as in some 
others, because there was already an industrialized society there—a so- 
ciety which had already made some steps toward democracy. And, inci- 
dentally, it is because of the native steps toward democracy in Japan 
that we really have hope for the future there, not so much because we 
have done a good job there. They are doing it themselves. 

But when you get to these other countries, like China, Indonesia, and 
areas like that, where most of the people have no education, where the 
living standards are much lower than in Japan even, it is very hard 
for us to see their problems. It is hard for us to see that for them the 
step and the change to communism is, in a sense, a Westernization. 
It is becoming modern; it is a step forward. We have to show them 
that we have a still greater step forward than that. It is very difficult 
for us here in America to realize this situation. 


Mr. Epy: I am glad that you brought out that point, because it gives 
me an opportunity to tell a story which has haunted me ever since I was 
in Japan in 1946. As a matter of fact, it began to haunt me when I was 
there with the Friends in 1933. When I went to Japan in 1946 with the 
Commission To Reorganize Education in Japan, most of us on that 
Commission had good educational backgrounds. We were graduates 
of the universities; and when we arrived there, we were taken to in- 
numerable teas, and shown innumerable temples, and we were treated 
magnificently. We found out that American educators lauded John 
Dewey and that Japanese educators lauded John Dewey; and that prac- 
tically everybody had been to Columbia at one time or another. We 
were pretty well snowed under by this magnificent orientation job 
which was being done by the army and to which the Japanese edu- 
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cators contributed. In a sense, “seduction” is a strong word, but I had a 
feeling that we were being seduced. I felt it so keenly that, as a member 
of the CIO at that time, I decided to organize my own commission to 
Japan, and I got in contact with labor people and newspaper people. 
Over a period of some weeks, I contacted over forty of them. And I 
began to get entirely different reactions. We did not drink nearly so 
much tea, and we did not see so many temples, but we talked about 
the language reform which was necessary to spread democracy; we 
_talked about a limitation of the power of the emperor; and we talked 
about the very fundamental principles of the necessity of undergirding 
economically this educational reform. 

You see, we Americans have a very happy pastime. We go briefly 
in and we write a report recommending reform and great change. 
To carry it out will cost three times as much money as was being spent, 
and then we do not ask where the money is going to come from. 


Mr. Mircuett: You know, I have a prejudice against “Americans 
who go over on short missions and are given the “seduction” treat- 
ment which you mentioned and then come back as experts on the 
Orient. I claim that the best way to understand the real problems is to 
live and work there, particularly in a technical, administrative, or fi- 
nancial job. 

If I can go on from that point, I would like to ask what the meaning 
of all this is if we are going to have World War III anyhow. Even if we 
succeed in helping the non-Communist nations of the world achieve 
prosperity and human welfare, whether we do it through the cooper- 
ation Reischauer mentions or through the somewhat stronger, impa- 
tient, developmental terms which I have been using, what guarantee 
have we that the results are worth the efforts if war with the Soviet 
Union seems to be inevitable? 


Mr. Expy: To continue my thesis and to answer your questions, in the 
first place, I would never accept the idea of the inevitability of war. 
Once we accept the idea of inevitability, we are practically doomed. 
But I want to develop what I think is possible. I believe that there are 
historical alternatives to the Russian Communist revolution and that 
these alternatives can be worked out only by people who understand 
the aspirations of other people. In other words, I would like to see more 
Americans in the Orient who have had some economic struggles here 
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at home and know from experience the problem. I would like to see 
more Americans from the trade-union movement, for example. I would 
like to see more Americans who understand the problem of tenant 
farmers. Then we could identify aspiration with aspiration—ours and 
theirs—and get together and understand each other and our problems. 


Mr. Reiscuauer: We call ourselves a practical people, a people which 
thinks in terms of dollars and cents. When it comes to our foreign 
affairs, we do not show it. A cheap investment is this investment in per- 
sonnel of the type which you have described—experts in these problems 
of the farmer, of the laborer, and other people like that. We just will 
not spend the money for it. It is a cheap thing to work in the realm of 
ideas; and we do not do that. We are always ready to put a hundred 
million into a battleship but not into these other things which accom- 
plish more. 


Mr. Mircueti: Let me give you an example. At the same time that 
I was running these farms, we also had control of twenty-four major 
industries in South Korea which had been confiscated from Japanese 
holdings and which we were supposed to operate, too. If I could have 
found one young fellow with a B.S. degree in mechanical engineering, 
I could have put him in charge of the biggest steel shipyard between 
Vladivostok and Shanghai. If I could have found one young man right 
out of the University of Chicago with a B.S. in chemistry, he would 
have been the complete manager and the only chemist in the biggest 
alcohol and vodka factory in South Korea. We were just not able to 
get them, and this is a serious problem. 


Mr. Esy: In other words, you are suggesting, by implication, are you 
not, that if Koreans go back to Korea and it is Communist and if they 
are good chemists, ans may turn out to be Communists rather than 
democrats ? 


Mr. Mircrery: Unfortunately, the Korean students to whom I have 
talked are not as imbued with Western ideals as we are. They have 
told me that if they go back to a Communist Korea, they will be Com- 
munist, because communism, after all, does not mean to them what it 
means to Westerners. They know communism only as a word. They 
know Western imperialism as a fact. Our performance must beat Com- 
munist promises in the Orient. 
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Mr. ReiscHaver: Your mention of imperialism shows this great dan- 
ger of trying to be too imperialistic. We have to show our acceptance 
of them as equals, as co-partners in all this, or I think that our efforts 
will come to nothing. 


Mk. MircueEt: The people of this country have a delicate little calcu- 
lus laid before them. They are going to have to accept Reischauer’s 
views of cooperation and what I would call paternalism, along with the 
fact that communism is marching very fast in this world. They will 
have to balance his views of general persuasion with mine of being 
more forthright, inducing, or even demanding that the government 
which we support institute social reforms, for this is the only way by 
which we can win over the Communist appeal. 


Mr. RetscHaver: Well, the “general persuasion,” though, which 
brings a billion people on your side can be a very, very powerful 
force which turns many of those people against you. The peoples of 
Asia are nationalistic above all else today, and such force in the long 
run defeats itself. As a matter of fact, I think that that is our greatest 
promise in Asia, because the Russians are going to defeat themselves 
by exerting too much force on them. 


Mr. Esy: I would like to ask you whether we need the United Na- 
tions now, not next week, or not next year, to bring into being these 
reforms and these programs which we have indicated. 


Mr. Mitcuett: I sincerely hope for Korea that the governing force 
after this war is over is going to be a United Nations interim govern- 
ment which will clearly set forth basic social reforms. Then, I hope 
that, this once having been achieved, the United Nations agency will pull 
out and leave Korea to its own people. 


Mr. ReiscHauer: And I should hope that that United Nations agency 
would start working on it right away, on it tomorrow, because there 
is not time. They must go quickly into Korea, or they will be defeated. 

Mr. Esy: And these programs you say must be given to the Korean 
people? 

Mr. Reiscuauer: Exactly! They have to train the Koreans to carry on 
by themselves and do it as fast as they can. 


Mr. Esy: In other words, Mr. Mitchell has indicated, as a practical 
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man, that the programs of Korea, in order to have meaning, must be 
translated into the operations of the people of Korea. 


Mr. Mircueti: And in the entire Orient as well as Korea. 


Mr. Esy: And in the entire Orient. He has indicated that a revolu- 
tion which brings these people into the twentieth century can be car- 
ried out without the firing squads. He has indicated that this program 
will continue well only if we have developed communication between 
our people at home and the Orient, if we have trained technicians, and 
if we have people who understand the nature and the needs and aspi- 
rations of the world. 

Mr. Reischauer has indicated to us that these examples of Korea and 
Japan were special cases but that in these special cases certain principles 
apply, particularly in the ideological world. You have said that we 
have to have an ideological program and that it has to have interpretation 
in the minds of people. 


The Rounp Tas xe, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the 
responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and 
is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Round TABLE speakers. 
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The People Say... 


The following letters are representative of the views of the listeners to this 
Rounp Tasre discussion on “Americans in Asia.” 


I think that this talk was the first 
- bit of truth that we have heard. Hop- 
ing to hear more talks of this character 
which may be a ray of hope.—A lis- 
tener from Swansea, Massachusetts. 


Your program on Asia was very en- 
lightening. It did us good to listen—so 
little makes sense these days, it is fine 
to hear a program like this.—A listener 
from San Bernardino, California. 


I found your discussion interesting, 
constructive, and worth time listening 
to. That is more than can be said about 
most news reports on world events and 
situations. I do enjoy facts to be re- 
ported and brought out for the people, 
not slanted stuff, or suppressed reports, 
or the same, same old stuff we are be- 
ing fed on, day in, day out, and the 
hammering, clammering, and bloody 
murder talks, plans directed toward 
Russia at all times without a let-up. In 
our foreign policy these days there is 
never any take and give. All wrongs, 
evils, and ills in this world all come 
from Russia! Do we all believe that? I 
wonder. At least that is what we (the 
people) are supposed ‘to believe and 
swallow. Nevertheless, we do have 
people with enough intelligence, sane 
and sound ideas, to diagnose just why 
they play the same string and the same 
tune constantly. That is why it sounds 
good to hear something different and 
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as it should be said. I hope you con- 
tinue to conduct your programs and 
discussions in similar manner as you 
have been doing. And more power to 
you!l—A_ listener from Lake Mills, 
Towa. 


I was rather disgusted hearing your 
broadcast on Sunday—especially the 
ridicule of the best man in’ the Orient. 
Mitchell was “inexorable” to use his 
use of the word. He must be a New 
Dealer or a pro-Communist—A Us- 
tener from Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


You are so right about Japan. Why 
do we taxpayers have to keep General 
MacArthur? Why did he not come 
home? Of course he is king in Japan. 
I am sure he has forgotten December 7, 
but we have not. What will happen to 
Korea? We have not to guess that it 
will bring us wealth and prosperity. Is 
our glorious country not big enough 
for the General? Must he still have 
more and more?—A listener from Los 
Angeles, California. 


First of all, I would like to state that 
I have only had the opportunity to 
know of two Rounp Tastes, but I 
found them highly interesting—not 
only for the discussion of the topic but 
also for the manner in which pre- 
sented. 

I would like further to state that, 
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before this, I had no interest in the 
affairs of the present world situation, 
due mainly to lack of interest as well 
as knowledge. However, since your 
Rounp Tastes, I find myself immense- 
ly curious, as well as enjoying the dis- 
cussion involved. 

In view of the above, I would like 
to apply for the Rounp TasLe pam- 
phlets not only for the year 1950 but 
also for 1949 as well. It is sincerely 
wished that the request will not cause 
you an inconvenience. The requested 
back copies are mainly for the purpose 
of bringing myself up to date on 
“what’s what.”—A listener from the 
U.S. Navy Pacific Fleet. 


How can we bring about reform in 
Korea that we can’t carry out in our 
own country? And, for heaven’s sakes, 
what is our carried-out ideal in the 
United States? What is happening 
when a ruling class passes a witch-hunt 
law over our President’s veto? We give 
billions for profits and not one billion 
to schools, to decent things to bring 
good in the world.—A listener from 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Each time, I look forward to your 
discussions! They are the best—very 
enlightening and unbiased like today’s. 
—A listener from Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 


Please send a copy of today’s talk to 
both me and my grandson. I always 
listen to the Rounp Taste and enjoy 
the talks. But I was so glad to hear Mr. 
Mitchell explaining Korea and what 
we can do to deliver them from com- 
munism.—A listener from Monterey 
Park, California. 


I definitely agree with Mr. Eby that 
a third world war is not inevitable. To 
accept such a premise is equal to ad- 
mitting defeat on all fronts. There is 
still hope for mankind if we keep up 
our fight for peace all over the world. 

May we have an early discussion on 
how the newly enacted repressive anti- 
subversive bills will affect our liberties 
and our Constitution? These bills 
weaken us as a democracy. No country 
which persecutes and jails its critics 
and nonconformists can hope to set an 
example for democracy to the world.— 
A listener from Chicago, Illinois. 


We need more of such broadcasts as 
today’s and more “interested listeners.” 
Many thanks.—A listener from Aptos, 
California. 


The program was like a breath of 
fresh air after all the tripe that has 
been poured out lately. We can only 
correct our own imperfections, and we 
have plenty, by recognizing these im- 
perfections—not covering them by al- 
ways pointing out how bad the other 
guy is. I hope a great many people 
heard the broadcast. Let’s have more 
like it!—A listener from Los Angeles, 
California. 


I want to express my thanks for 
your fine discussion of Korea yesterday. 
When it became necessary to fight in 
that country to uphold the government 
we had set up, we knew that there 
was something very much wrong. It 
was refreshing to hear the unpleasant 
facts that no newspaper troubles to 
publish. Let’s have more of these dis- 
cussions where subjects are handled 
without kid gloves—A listener from 
Waterloo, Wisconsin. 


_ P.O.W. in Japan in Osaka from June, 
1942, to June, 1945. We worked with 

and mingled with hundreds of Japa- 
- nese. The majority of contacts even 

during the war, particularly the mid- 
_ dleaged, while patriotic to Japan, 
- looked favorably on American ideals, 
~ political and social... 


© of the Russian dictatorship is imposing 


_ democracy. The Japanese people were 


_ tipe for democracy—nobody, particu- 
larly General Mac, can impose democ- 


fornia. 


My husband and I have been ie 

“teners to the Rounp Taste since its 
2 inception, and we always feel better 
- Anformed after listening to one of your 


_ broadcasts. We felt thatthe broadcast 


- today was an outstanding one. We are 
grateful to you—A listener: from Min- 
_ neapolis, Minnesota. 


_ I listened to your program on the 
~ Asiatic problem, but you did not hit 
the nail on the head. You can ask 1,000 
people on the street why we are fight- 
ing in Korea, and get 1 “don’t know,” 
and the other 999 will tell you that it 
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~ _ ¥ou spoke of the democratization in 
- Japan under MacArthur. I was a 


. The average™ 
_ John Doe was fed up with the old 
_ feudalism, and many P.O.W.’s did a_ 
_ lot of good proselytizing. The fallacy - 


racy.—A_ listener from wee Cali- 


-is the Jews, the money men, the labor 
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unions who are all after more money. 


This is a swell thing for people to be- 
lieve. 

Here is my belief The white race 
all over the world has been cheating 
the yellow race all the time, and they ~ 
are getting wise to us. They get noth- 


ing for the raw materials they have 


and we need; they live in huts, no 
radios, no autos, still they hear and see 
pictures of us having radios in bath- 
rooms and two up to six autos apiece, 
and so on. Anybody could have played 


Stalin’s role with only a promise of 


one-fourth as much as we have and 
won them over. 

When we sell anybody anything we 
rob everybody, including ourselves. We 


better begin to trade with these mil- 


lions of people. I think they can pay 
for everything in raw materials, gold, 
or what have you. All they need are 


smart technicians to show them. how 


to manufacture goods.—A4 Eee 
from Libertyville, Ulinois. 


This program included some of the 


pone 


Most astute and constructive, realistic — — 


analysis of Korea and the world prob- 
lem which I have heard on the air— 
A listener from Akron, Ohio. 


I want a copy of this program. This 
was the most~brilliant discussion to 
date!—A listener from Madison, W1s- 
consin, —— 


Announcing : 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE a 
HOME STUDY eae a | 


“HUMAN RIGHTS” 


Especially prepared and written by RICHARD McKEON. : =] 


The University of Chicago ee TABLE announces a new Rounp Tape 
home study course on “Human Rights” which is being offered in conpersa 
with the Home-Study Department of the University of Chicago. This new 
course of four lessons offers you the chance to learn more about the back : 
ground and principles of human rights, the classic declarations of human = 
rights, the status of human rights in the world today; to study the UN Decla- ~ 3 
ration and Covenant on Human Rights, and to analyze and to understand — 
the issues involved in the struggle for human rights. throughout the world — 
today. This course is open to all adults, and you may begin at any time. 
Tuition for the course is only $7.50, which includes the course syllabus; the — 
study volume, Human Rights: Comments and Interpretations; appropriate — : 
Rounp Tastz pamphlets; and individual, written comments and replies from 
a competent instructor on each of the four lessons. Veterans may register under 
Public Law 16 or Public Law 346. A Certificate of Completion will be issued _ 
to each student who saristactonly completes the written exercises. This course _ 
carries no credit. 

Fill out and mail the attached blank below for further information on n the 
course and how you may enrol. : 
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